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rlom to be seen a vieV of rhOre imposing and solemn gran- 
deur, than that exhibited by Lough Derivaragh— now 
generally called Donore Lake— from the high-road lead- 
ing from Mullingar to Castlepollard, a little beyond the 
splendid residences of Sir Rich. Levinge.and Mr. Gibbons 
of Black Castle. From its peculiar characteristic beauty, 
this tract of country was anciently called, " The Country 
of.the Waters." • Mullingar is the shire and assize town 
of the County of Westmeath. It is also a vicarage in the 
diocese of Meath j and formerly sent two members to the 
Irish Parliament. It was at a very early period in the 
hands of the English of the Pale, and gave the title of 
Baron to the very old and respectable family of Petyt 
Besides the above " House of God," or Priory of St. 
Mary, it contained a very large Dominican Friary, a very 
tmal'l portion of the walls of which are still visible, in 
some gardens at the skirts of the town. This house was 
established in 1237, by the then very powerful and rich 
family of Nugent. There was also another religious house 
for friars of the order of St. Francis, founded here in 1622, 
by the rich brotherhood of the Franciscan Friary of Mul- 
ti'fernham, about six miles to the north-west of the town. 
There was a castle belonging to the Petyts where the 
Gaol now stands, and a mill ; from which latter, the town 
is supposed to derive its name — (Mulleen Gear, or, the 
little, short mill.) No traces of either are now visible. 

Mullingar belongs to the Earl of Granard, and is a 
flourishing and prosperous town. The Royal Canal passes 
round two-thirds of it, and it has four fairs in the year. 
It also contains a very handsome Court-house, newly 
erected. It was at one time the greatest wool mart in 
Ireland, and is still famous for its horse fairs. 

There are a great number of wild legends connected 
with this town and its neighbourhood ; but the principal 
one, that of drowning old Mullingar by Lough Oriel, has 
already appeared in the first volume of your Journal, from 
the pen of the accomplished Terence O'Toole, the Tou- 
rist. There are few counties present such a variety of 
beautiful scenes or old ruins as Westmeath, or such mat- 
ter of research n,nd interest, both historical and legendary. 
The lover of the picturesque, and the antiquary, have 
" ample room" to exercise their talents and industry, or 
to please their tastes and gratify their fancies, among the 
romantic lakes, and the remains of former pride with which 
every little valley abounds ; and if they are not gratified 
by visiting Athlone, Fore, Tyrrell's Pass, Multifernham, 
Rathconnell Pass, &c. &c., I only have to say, that they 
belong to the class of travellers who could walk from 
Dan to Beersheba, and say, " all is barren.'' J. L. L. 

THE WEDDING DAY. 
" Then neiet outspak, n raucle carlin, 
Whakentfu' wee] to cleek the Stirling."— -Burns. 

The soft purple haze that succeeds the setting sun of a 
fine summer day, had diffused itself over the vallies, while 
the higher grounds yet retained the roseate hue of the 
glorious luminary ; the latest notes of the black-bird were 
borne on the gale from a coppice, near which stood a ca- 
bin of rather better appearance than is usually seen in the 
more remote parts of Ireland — it could not with propriety 
be called a cottage, which name implies more of comfort, 
both internal and external, than the major number of the 
humble habitations of our father-land exhibit. But cabin 
or cottage, there it stood, its door open to admit the last 
rays of light ; the floor was earthen — the furniture homely, 
—a clear turf fire, notwithstanding the season, burned on 
the hearth — the ashes had been swept up, and it gave it 
the full force of the idea expressed in the words of the 
poet— t 

" A blazing ingle, and a clear hearth-stane." 
The furniture was arranged, the floor swept, a table co- 
vered with tea apparatus near the fire; an air of tidy 
comfort reigned through the whole. Two persons were 
in the house — one, an old woman, sat in the chimney' 
corner, at a spinning-wheel, with the usual accompani- 
ment, a pipe in her mouth. The other was also a female, 
but considerably younger ; she was a tall, graceful-looking 
figure, with tolerably regular features, enlivened by bril- 
uant dark eyes, and a profusion, of glossy brown hair, 
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fashionably dressed. Her apparel was plain, but put on 
with taste, she walked back and forward— new putting 
some article of furniture to rights — now settling up the 
fire — again, standing before a small looking-glass that hung 
against the wall, arranging a curl or placing a pin, with a 
glance of perfect satisfaction ; then stepping to the door, 
would look intently in one direction for a few moments, 
return and throw herself into a chair, and again start up. 
Thus she continued for some time, and not a word was 
spoken : the old woman mechanically turned her wheel 
and sucked her pipe, glancing occasionally at her compa- 
nion's movements. At length the silence was broken by 
the younger female, saying, 

" Well, I wonder will he come to-night ?" 

The other was deaf, therefore did not bear what was 
said ; the young woman continued — 

" He promised — surely it can't be he'll break his word." 

" What d'ye say, dear — what is it a lanna ?" asked the 
old woman, perceiving the lips of the other move, though 
she heard not. Receiving no answer, she suspended the 
motion of her wheel, and said, speaking with the pipe in 
her mouth, 

" Kitty, dear, what's over ye the night, ye're like one 
was in throuble or throughother?" 

"I'm not in trouble then, nor throughother either, 
as cute as you think yourself," replied Kitty, and her eyes 
darkened with passion, as she added — " What's that to 
you what ails me ? mind your work ; I'm able to take care 
of myself." 

" Sorra doubt iv that," responded the other, and began 
to ply her wheel. 

In a short time the voice of some person singing, was 
heard approaching; presently an elderly female entered 
the house, singing 

*' There was a rigement of Irish Dragoons, 
And they were quartered at Derby, ; 

The Captain fell in love with a handsome maid, 
And' her name it was pretty Peggy, 0." 

At the last word, giving her fingers a snap, she said, 

" God save all here but the oeh, I need'nt say cat, 

for sorra one in it ;" then drawing a stool near the old 
woman, she bawled in her ear. 

" I'm proud to see ye well the night, Molly, goodness 
be thanked — hand us the pipe, avourneen ; I'm lost en- 
tirely for a blast." 

" Ye needn't bawl that away," replied Molly, sharply. 
" I'm not so hard ov hearin' all out, 'as people thinks, 
and she reached the pipe with a frown. 

" Och, more power t'yer elbow, a colleen," returned 
the stranger. " I'm shure its not me ever sed the like iv 
ye, nor a word, dear — heaven forbid." 

" It's little matter whether you did or not," interrupted 
Kitty ; " but, Nelly, I thought you'd send him here to- 
night." 

" Asy, dear, an' I'll tell ye all," replied Nelly, in a 
lower tone; "anyway I'm proud to see ye have the 
tay wet, for I'm as dhry, as dhry, avourneen, as turf 
moul in June." 

Kitty prepared to satisfy the wants of her guest, who 
drew her stool nearer the fire — stirred up the turf, and 
made it blaze more cheerfully. She was a small, thick set 
woman, of middle-age, with a broad face, and_ sinister 
looking dark eyes, and a habit she bad of looking from 
under the lids, gave them even a more suspicious appear- 
ance ; it is an old true remark, that the person who looks 
you not fairly in the face, is rather a dubious character. 
Nelly's black hair was cut straight across her forehead, 
above which appeared the border of her cap, the rest 
being all covered by a black silk handkerchief tied.under 
her chin, a shabby though not patched cloak, covered her 
other garments, and she usually went barefooted. Nelly's 
occupations were multifarious ; she was partly mendicant, 
fortune-teller, cup-tosser, match-maker, go-between ; cured 
head-aches, with a charmed string, raised the palate of 
the mouth* by means of another charm, and numerous 
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other et ceteras. There were two things Nelly, loved su- 
premely, namely, whiskey and tea, and to obtam either of 
these dearly loved beverages, cared not what sacrifices she 
made to propriety or truth. . ' . . 

* Well, any way, the heaven's may be their bed that 
first invinted tay," remarked Nelly, after the third cup; 
" nera one but it's great drinkin', an' ye make it so strong, 
avourneen, that it rises the cockles in one's heart." 

Kitty knowing Nelly would not answer questions until 
her appetite for tea was nearly satiated, now ventured to 
nsk why the person expected so anxiously, did not come. 
" That's more nor I can tell," replied Nelly, with the 
fifth cup in her hand ; " but this I know, that I'm nearly 
frozen waitin' to see 'ira, an' was afeard iv the misthress to 
go near the big house." 

" What can be the matter ?" said Kitty ; " sure he 
wouldn't be going to give me up after all his promises." 

" l-Iooh, never fear, avourneen, he's too far gone for 
that— give ye up I— O yes, indeed, to be shure," answered 
Nelly, with a knowing nod and wink. 

"But this is twice he promised, and didn't come," re- 
sumed Kitty. 

"An' sorra wondher in that same," interrupted Nelly, 
" many's the one promises, an* can't do it afiher ; how 
d'ye know but the misthress sint him some place ?" 

" Nelly, may be you'd find out in the mornin'; there's 
another good cup on the pot, don't turn down so soon." 

" No, dear, only I wa'nt to see what luck's in the cup, 
an' monam a yeah, but there's all sourts iv good luck," 
and she pointed out what she called a ring and several 
other equally apparent things in the confused heap of 
grounds at the bottom of the cup. " Now, a hegar," she 
added, " we must do it three times," and her cup was a 
seventh time filled with the weakened fluid ; the omens 
were equally good ; — another cup was swallowed, and on 
inspecting the grounds, with an exclamation of triumph 
Nelly declared, they should win ; Kitty shook her head, 
saying, " I hope so." 

" Sorra doubt iv id," replied Nelly, and lowering her 
.voice to an almost inaudible whisper, added, " ye know, 
dear, iv :tll fails, there's the little powdher that'll make 
him yer own in spite iv him." 

Mrs. Ellard was left a widow with an infant son, the 
last of a numerous family, who all died young. It will 
not then be wondered that Charles Ellard was the idol of 
a mother so circumstanced. Mrs. Ellard was a managing 
woman, and determined to nurse her son's patrimony to 
the best advantage during the long minority, while his 
education, which would have enabled him to appear as a 
gentleman at the head of this property was wofully ne- 
glected. From infancy Charles Ellard never met a con- 
tradiction ; if he wished for any thing, however prepos- 
terous, it was immediately given him, for two reasons, 
first, his mother could not bear to hear him cry, whi^h he 
was sure to do lustily ; and again, she affirmed it was a 
terrible thing to break a boy's spirit by thwarting him. 
The poor woman should have recollected, disappointment ' 
is the lot of human nature— that few, even of the best re- 
gulated minds, endure it with equanimity j and, therefore, 
that the earlier we are accustomed to meet it, the better 
for our future comfort. This foolish mother could not 
part her idol j he was not sent to school, but had a kind 
of tutor in the house: impatience of contradiction had 
been fostered in infancy, and as he grew up, it of course 
gained strength ; so Charles only learned when and what 
he pleased. .Mrs. Ellard's remonstrances were met by 
promises of amendment; for he really loved his parent ; 
but the promises came to nothing; and if the mother was 
chafed, as sometimes happened, she encountered a burst 
of passion, or dogged silence. His time, as a boy, was 
spent in low company and idle pursuits. As he advanced 
to manhood the same tastes continued. Charles Ellard 
was the best shot, the most fearless horseman, and able 
ball-player in the country, and his figure in rustic dances, 
&c. was unrivalled. Too late did the fond parent find 
her errorj she had been indefatigable in the culture of 
his property, but his mind was a garden of fine plants 
woked by weeds ; there were at times, traces of a better, 
a nobler spirit, but low company, and lower pursuits, 



«"¥ou must go to school, Charles," said his mother one 
day when he was past fifteen ; " if you go on thus^you 
will never be able to enter College." 

"Go to school, mother]" replied he with a loud laugh. 
" Yes, Sir, go to school ; is it anything wonderful ?— y ou 
can never enter college, otherwise." 

" It is only wonderful I was not sent to school at the 
proper time— it is now too late," said Charles, bitterly. 

" Ungrateful boy," replied Mrs. Ellard, with tears in her 
eyes, "I did not expect this from you ; have I not done 
all for the best ? — you have bad a good tutor at home — if 
you did not benefit, it is not my fault." 

" No, dearest mother," said Charles, taking her hand, 
and speaking with emotion. " You are not to blame, 
you did all for the best, and the fault is with me ; it is 
now too late to remedy this— college I never meant to 
enter. I know enough for a country life, and am content ; 
the tutor is unnecessary, you may dismiss him — and now 
let us have no furthur arguments on the subject of learn- 
ing." 
"But, Charles," she began— 

"You know my determination, mother, I shall not de- 
part from it," interrupted he, and left the room. 

She knew indeed that he would not, and she felt more 
bitterly the effects of her ill-judged indulgence : the tutor 
was dismissed, and from that time Charles troubled his 
head no more with letters, but entered deeper and deeper 
into rustic amusements, and sometimes into its dissipation. 
It was when about the age of nineteen, Charles Ellard 
became acquainted with the female named Kitty, already 
before the reader's notice ; he was introduced to her 
by a young rustic, his constant companion in day and 
night-shooting, the most pernicious of all field-sports in 
its demoralising effects, the most fatal to soul and body. 
We shall not now enter on the subject — but a fearful ex- 
ample presents itself, which at some future period we may 
exhibit as a warning to our youthful readers. 

Though Kitty was some years the senior of Charles, she 
was still handsome, and her manner was better than those 
of the rank she appeared to move in; she was a stranger 
lately settled in the neighbourhood — did not appear to 
want money for moderate expenses, and lived with the 
old woman whom she called Aunt. Charles was quickly 
fascinated by the seeming innocence and beauty of this 
female ; he looked to make a conquest on easy terms, 
but was mistaken. She led him artfully on until, his af- 
fections were deeply engaged, never permitting him to in- 
fringe the strictest bounds of propriety. 

Mrs. Ellard frequently saw a woman loitering about 
the house, but on sending: to call her she was gone. This 
was Nelly, who was Kitty's go-between with Charles. 
On the afternoon of the day this convenient person was 
introduced to our readers, Mrs. Ellard was walking in her 
garden with folded arms, up and down a terrace; she had 
not taken many turns, when a clear female voice under 
the hedge, sung — 

" Whistle and I'll come t'ye my lad, 
Let my mother be ever so mad — 
Whistle and I'll come t'ye my joe, 
Whether my mother be willing or no." 

This was Nelly's usual signal for Charles. Mrs. Ellard 
looked over and perceived Nelly, drest as we have intro- 
duced her, basking in the sun, that now threw its western 
beams on the hedge. Determined not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of speaking this time, the lady stretched more over, 
so as to be seen, and said, 

"What are you doing there, my good woman ?" 

° Sauwall Dhea er in," exclaimed Nelly, starting up, 
"but ye freckoned the very life out iv me — I thought 
sorra one was a near me." 

" I asked what you were doing there," replied Mrs. 
Ellard. 

" Sorra haporth, good or bad, Madam, only restm.' 
mysel in the heat iv the sun, God help me," replied Nelly, 
with a low curtsey. 

<! Where do you live ?" 

" Nera certain place, Madam — poor Nelly has no cabin, 
only the good christens gives me Iodgin', the Lord We»| 
them, amen achierhah." 
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"Are you a -— * Mrs. Ellard hesitated at the obnox- 
icW - vcord beggar, and added— "how do you get your 
bread?" 

"Is it bread, dear— nera haporth I getbarrin' pretes, 
»n' maybe an odd grain iv male— och, och — bread's not 
for the likes iv me, forreer (alas)." 

" Come to the hail-door and you shall have some 
bread," said Mrs. Ellard. 

" The heavens may be yer bed, avoumeen— ye're ever 
an' always good to the poor ;" and with tongue thrust 
out at the other side of her mouth, Nelly proceeded to 
the hall-door. Mrs. Ellard led her into a room off the 
hall, shut the door, and seating herself, motioned Nelly to 
do the same. 
" I'm tired sittin', I'm thankful t'yer honor, Madam." 
" Sit, woman, when I desire you," said Mrs. Ellard. 
Nelly placed herself on the extreme end of a chair, 
near the door, and taking up the corner of her apron, 
affected to be very busy with it. After a short pause, the 
lrdy resumed — 

"I have lately seen you loitering much about this 
house, and I know not what can bring you, except you 
come after my son." 

"Afther yer son, anagh!'* replied Nelly, laughing; 
" musha, maybe it's on purpose ye are, Madam— afther 
yer son ! — wirra.it'd be a nice thing for the likes iv me 
to be afther a young gantleman— fqrreer, I'm not young 
an' purty, now ;" and with an arch 6mile Nelly glanced in 
a mirror opposite, settling the border of her cap. 

" You should rather rejoice to be freed from the dan- 
ger of temptation," said Mrs. Ellard, sharply. 

" Every dog has his day, Madam," was Nelly's dry re- 
sponse. 

" Then it is not after Mr. Charles you come to this 
house." 

" Musha then, my good lady, what bis'ness would I 
have wid yer son, Madam ? — the Lord forgive ye for 
ev-enin' sich a thing to me," said Nelly, affecting to be 
angry. 

"You must have some cause for coming here so 
often." 

" Hooh — many's the bis'ness a poor girl has through 
the world besides young gantlemen — the less any colleen 
has to say to them, faix so much the betther for her." 

" Quite right, my good woman, I am glad to hear you 
speak so sensibly," returned the simple lady, duped by the 
sanctified voice and countenance assumed by. Nelly; she 
resumed — " but I fear there are 6ome in this neighbour- 
hood not of your proper way of thinking." 
" Sorra doubt," interrupted Nelly. 
" Do you know a young woman who lives in the house 
by the wood ?" 

" I hard iv her, Madam," and Nelly continued to look 
most innocently on the carpet. 

" I dread to hear my son has some improper connec- 
tion with her— do you know any thing of it." 

Nelly clapped her hands together, threw up her eyes as 
in amazement, as she answered — 

" Och, och, goodness forbid, that'd be the murdher, a 
lowersha (indeed)." 

After a long conversation, Nelly was commissioned to 
find out the real truth, with a promise of being liberally 
rewarded, if she was faithful. 

" An* masther Charley, Madam ; iv I meet him goin' 
out, what '11 1 say ?" 

" There is no danger, he went from home not to return 
to-day — be you secret and faithful, you shall not serve 
me for nothing." 

" Never fear, Madam, I'll warrant— an* long life t'ye, 
ye're a good head to the poor, any way." 

Nelly went afterwards to Kitty's house, as before re- 
lated. Kitty's history is 60on told ; she was the native 
of a distant county, where her conduct had not been the 
most correct; she was now living on the wages of her 
guilt, in the hope of taking in some fool to marry, and as 
is commonly said, make an honest woman of her,- and 
there was a most encouraging prospect of success with 
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Charles Ellard, In his mind there was i chaos of con- 
tending emotions. At one time, he mutt have Kitty, 
Come what will — he could not live without her ; at ano r 
ther, the idea of grieving his mother, who had ever been 
so kind, gave him pain, and he would not do so ; again, 
when in Kitty's society, all the better resolutions were 
abandoned, and passion triumphed : he pleaded earnestly 
and eloquently, but pleaded in vain ; for as the old song 
has it— 

" All her discourse was of marriage." 

Violent as were the passions of Charles Ellard, in- 
dulged as he had ever been, there were periods when the 
small still voice would make itself heard, and resolutions 
were formed, to give up idle courses and companions, 
forget Kitty, and make his mother happy. It is too fre- 
quently the lot of the pourtrayer of nature, to be ob- 
liged to record the fragility of good resolutions formed in 
unassisted human strength. 

On the day our tale opens, Charles had a recurrence of 
those bitter feelings. He had ridden some way from 
home and returned in a hopeful state of mind, and was 
preparing to retire early in the evening, when he was in- 
formed Mickey Berne wanted to see him. He was the 
companion of Charles in his sporting excursions, in fact, 
the confidant of all his rustic pleasures. Ignorant, pre- 
suming, dissipated, this young man was the ruin ot his 
master, as confidants too often are, particularly inferiors. 
Mickey took him some way from the house, and looking 
cautiously round, said in a whisper — 

" Nelly was here the day, Sir — will ye come down to 
the wood ?'' 

" I have been thinking that I am doing wrong in this 
business," replied Charles; " it would break my mother's 
heart." 

" Well I knew ye'd cow— ye're not the rani game after 
all," said Mickey, with a most provoking sneer. 

"You are insolent, sirrah," cried Charles, passionately, 
and clenching his fist, was about to strike, when recollect- 
ing he was completely in Berne's power, he desisted, 
adding — " What do you mean ?" 

" It's no matter what I mane, iv ye're goin' to turn 
swadlin' pracher," replied the other, doggedly. 

" Would you have me be the death of my mother ?" 

A long whew, was Mickey's response. 

" You know very well," resumed Charles, " she would 
not survive my marriage with ." 

"Bother," interrupted Berne, "the ould woman's 
tough— sorra fear iv that; a drass (bout)iv cryin' or 
scouldin', is all that'll ail her." 

" You must not speak thus of my mother, Mickey," 
said Charles ; then after a pause—" I really know not 
what to do." 

" Sorra one iv ye need be at an aroplush (nonplus), 
iv ye're goin' to give up the poor girl, ye onjht to tell 
her so — come down an' do fyat wonst, like b man." 

"I believe you arc right, Ivlickcy— the sooner I do so 
the better— my poor mother shall not be made unhappy." 

"Bether shin (majbe so)" muttered Mickey, and 
walked nlongside his master to the wood. 

We have"not space to detail the scene that followed. 
Kitty wept, raved, fainted, and went through all the evo- 
lutions of strong passion, at least appeared to do so. 
Charles was touched ; he hesitated, and remained to com- 
fort her. Mickey judiciously, to console all, proposed a 
tumbler of punch. Kitty supplied theia with it ; and 
two glasses of this insiduous beverage caused an almost 
total revulsion of feeling in Charles; the violence of 
passion again usurped its sway, and before they parted 
that night, all matters were arranged for a speedy mar- 
riage. She objected to a clandestine union— no tackem 
should ever marry her— it must be done by license, and 
in the church. As this could not be done in their own 
parish, Mickey suggested that Kitty should remove for a 
week to a large town at some distance, where neither of the 
parties were known-herethey might be married, and re- 
turn home as if nothing had occurred. This plan was put 
in practice next day; but before she left home, Kitty had 
a conference with her ally. 

" Nelly, dear," she said, " have an eye to the place 
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till I come back— my aunt is ao hard of hearing she's a 
bad watch." 

" Never fear, ayourneen ; but iv ids a fair question 
where are ye go3rf*§4»nna ?" 

« To live in the f§Wn of for a week, to be married, 

and come back." 

" Ocb, the world for ye, Nelly— it's yersel's the girl in 
the gap ; didn't I show ye the ring t'other night, a hegar, 
an' shure its ye desarves the bouchal gannule (handsome 
boy)— anyway ye'es 'ill have the bonny childer, the 
heavens may presarve them." 

As the week drew to a close, Charles told his mother 
be was going for three or four days to pay a visit to a 
friend. She made no comment, and he set out for the 
town. When getting the license, on hearing his name, 
the vicar-general said, speaking with great deliberation as 
he filled up the blanks in the paper, 

"You are the son of Mr. Ellard of ; take care, 

young man, I fear you are about to make a foolish 
match." 

While the gentleman was speaking, Charles coloured 
deeply, and looked despairingly at Berne, his companion, 
who was standing at his back. He whispered — 

" Say ye're the son iv the saddler." 

This was not heard by the vicar. Charles instantly re- 
plied — 

"I am the son of the saddler at ".* 

" I trust it is as you say," resumed the vicar, looking 
more earnestly at the young man, " but you are extremely 
like my friend. I should be sorry his son disgraced him- 
self." 

" There's more Paddy Lee's in the world nor one — 
like's a bad mark," interrupted Mickey. 

" Silence, Sir," repeated the minister, " I hope you are 
not leading the young man astray whoever he may be," 
and he proceeded to administer the necessary oaths, which 
both young men subscribed without hesitation, and car- 
ried off the license in triumph. 

The morning of the wedding-day rose in unclouded 
splendour, and almost with the glorious luminary of day, 
Charles Ellard was up. He was that morning to be put 
in possession of a long sought happiness j yet he was not 
free from some compunctious thoughts : however,' Mickey 
seeming to dread this, left him not long alone. As early 
as they could prevail on the clergyman to come, they all 
met in the church. Kitty was also in a state of feverish 
anxiety until the knot was tied. 

Early as the hour was, curiosity brought some idlers 
into the church ; however, but three persons stood before 
the altar. The reverend gentleman commenced the ser- 
vice, and proceeded to that part of the exhortation — 
" Therefore if any man can shew any just cause why they 
may not be joined together, let him now speak, or else 
hereafter for ever hold his peace." He paused on pro- 
nouncing these words, and ere he resumed, a deep-toned 
voice from one side of the building, exclaimed— 

" I forbid the banns." 

There was a general movement among the spectators, 
and the clergyman said — 

'' Ha I come forward and show cause. 1 ' 

Charles grew red and pale, alternately, and the colour 
entirely faded from Kitty's countenance, as a tall weather- 
beaten, ill-clad man, approached ; on coming more within 
the influence of the light, she gazed on him earnestly, and 
with a fearful scream, fell insensible to the earth. 

"What dye mane by puttin' us through other this 
away ?" said Mickey, who was the only self-possessed per- 
son of the party. 

" I claim that woman as my wife*— here is the certi- 
ficate of our marriage," replied the stranger, and reached 
the paper to the clergyman. 

" Who the deuce 'id b'leeve a word ye say ?— go long 
about yer bis'ness," roared Mickey in a violent rage. 

" There's some will, at all events," calmly returned the 
man, adding, as the police-men came forward— "there's 
your prisoner— I accuse that man of robbery." 

It was now Mickey's turn to be chop-fallen, and he 
looked more like a corpse than a living person, as he was 

• Fact. 



led trembling, out of the church. Before Kitty was re- 
covered from the death-like swoon, Mrs. EUard joined the 
party. She did not upbraid her son— but taking his hand, 
said in a broken voice — 

"Thank Providence, my child — you are rescued." 

" Never, I trust, to fall into the same snare," whispered 
he, and they soon after left the town together. 

The sequel must be brief. From the day Mrs, EUard 
had conversed with Nelly, that sapient person conceived 
she should benefit more by serving the lady than 
Kitty; however, she prudently kept fair with both. It 
was through her means, Mrs. Ellard became acquainted 
with Charles's plans ; and she agreed with Nelly, it was 
better to come to a point — the marriage could be stopped 
at the time of celebration. In some of her ramblings 
through the country, the week before the wedding-day, 
Nelly encountered a man, to all appearance, a broken 
soldier ; they entered into conversation with much inge- 
nuity and cross-questioning. She made out that he was 
in search of a wife who believed him dead, and that this 
wife was Kitty. Such a fortuitous circumstance was be- 
yond her most sanguine expectations, and she resolved to 
reap the benefit of it. She took him to Mrs. Ellard, and 
the plan, the denouement of which we have described, 
was settled between them. The night before the soldier 
met Nelly, he had been robbed„and the following day re- 
cognised Mickey Berne as the person who had despoiled 
him, but at Nelly's instigation forbore taking him up until 
the morning of the wedding, and brought the police into 
the church for this purpose. 

Thus deprived of the destructive influence of those evil 
counsellors, Berne and Kitty, Charles Ellard's better prin- 
ciples were more brought into practice ; and in the end 
he became a real source of consolation to his mother, who 
declared she dated her subsequent happiness from — the 
wedding day. W. 

A FATHER'S FAREWELL. 
Come near to me, my gentle girl, 

Come share a father's parting sorrow — 
And weep with me those tears to-day, 

Nor thou, nor I, may weep to-morrow.. 
Come, lean once more upon my breast, 

As when a simple child caressing, 
For another day, and far, far away 

Wilt thou be, from thy father's blessing. 

The wind blows fairly for the sea — 

The white waves round the bark are swelling — 
Thy lover sighs for the morn to rise, 

And make thee a bride, my gentle Ellen ; — 
Yet closer, closer round me cling — 

Though another claim thy love to-morrow, 
None, none are here to reprove the tear 

That flows to-day for a father's sorrow. 

Come, gaze on me, thou darling child, 

My fairest, and my fondliest cherish'd, 
That I may trace on thy placid face, 

Thy mother's beauty ere she perish'd. 
And let me hear thy mother's song 

Yet once more from thy sweet lip swelling — 
And none again shall sing that strain, 

The last song of my gentle Ellen. 

And say, that when between us lie 

Wide lands and many a mountain billow,. 
Thy heart will tend to thine earliest friend, 

And think in prayer of his aged pillow. 
For my head is white with winter snow 

No earthly sun away may carry, 
Until I come to my waiting home — 

The last home where the aged tarry. 
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